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IS A WORK OF ART A SYMBOL? 
I 


HE question which serves as title for this essay is unclear 
in at least two respects. The first unclarity springs from a 
doubt as to the use of the phrase ‘‘work of art.’’ Does it refer to 
the class of things produced by human skill, or to a certain way of 
experiencing them ; to a class of illusions, or of real, concrete, indi- 
vidual things ; to a class of perceptions, or of organic wholes? Does 
it refer to some of these things in some contexts, and to others, in 
others; or to none, in none? These questions and their fellows are 
of great moment to those who are interested in understanding the 
subject matter of aesthetics; but they are not the questions to 
which, in this paper, I wish to call your attention. 

I must beg leave not to give any careful statement of how I am 
using the phrase ‘‘work of art.’’ Let it suffice that I exemplify 
its use by saying that the View of Toledo, Ravel’s Quartet, Hamlet, 
Vamty Fair, and perhaps even the unwritten novel which we have 
each of us at some time written, are things such that I would call 
them, each in turn, a ‘‘work of art’’; and that I exemplify its in- 
correct use by saying that a sunset, Mount Olympus, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, and the unwritten autobiography 
which we have each of us at some time written, are things such 
that, although one might be tempted to refer to them by use of the 
phrase, I would refuse to call them, each in turn, a ‘‘work of art’’. 

The second unclarity of the title springs from one as to the 
use of the word ‘‘symbol’’; and to my employment of this word, I 
think some serious attention should be turned. For it is precisely 
the truth of the statement that a work of art is a symbol, where 
“symbol’’ is used in one way but not where it is used in another, 
which I wish to question. 

Let me make clear, first, one use of the word ‘‘symbol’’ which 
is not here involved. I consider four cases. First, when Jehovah 
isolated himself upon Mount Sinai, and forbade the children of 
Israel to approach lest he break forth against them, they set up a 
golden calf, and danced, and feasted, and worshipped before it. 
Secondly, we observe a lady kneeling before a figure of the Virgin. 
She weeps; she is overcome with submission. Thirdly, we notice 
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a man standing bareheaded, his attention riveted upon his flag, 
the drum beating in his ear. Fourthly, we dream that we are in 
a paradise far up in the Himalayas with a fair creature, alone, ex. 
cept for discreet, novitiate attendants who give us everything we 
want. The term ‘‘symbol’’ would be correctly applied by the 
higher critic to the calf; by the scholar of religion to the figure; 
by the student of patriotism to the flag; and by the modern Joseph 
to the objects of our dream. 

What is common in these situations is that the objects in them 
serve to release emotions, and that the persons use these objects 
as channels for their emotions. The word ‘‘symbol’’ is very often 
used to refer to that class of things, whether real or dream, which 
function in these two ways. I wish it to be clearly understood 
that this is not my usage of the term—that I am not asking whether 

a work of art serves as a release and channel to our emotional life, 
| There is a second way in which the word ‘‘symbol’’ is used, and 
it is this second usage which the word has in my question. Ac- 
cording to this usage, ‘‘symbol’’ is correctly applicable to most of 
the words on this page, to many of our gestures such as pointing, 
and even to some of our inflections. The word ‘‘symbol,’’ used 
in this second way, is correctly applicable to those things which 
have reference as words have reference, and not, say, as the ap- 
plicant for a position has a reference. It is applicable to those 
things which refer to or stand for something. 

It should be noted at once that a sound, a mark, a gesture, ora 
thing of any sort whatever is not as such a symbol. My finger 
now directs itself toward this paper; but it does not point to, 
refer to, or stand for it. Nor do the sounds of parrots, however 
much like human speech, refer in this way; nor our own sounds 
when uttered idly or, as we put it, without knowing what we are 
saying. According to this second usage, the word ‘‘symbol”’ is 
applicable only to things which are used to refer in the way in 
which I use the word ‘‘paper’’ to refer to those things of which 
there are now several before me on this desk. To say that a thing 
is a symbol is to say that it is used to refer in the way I have tried 
to exemplify. 

Does not this clarification of the second use of the word ‘‘sym- 
bol’’ show us that we should not have distinguished the first from 
it? In the situations described, does not the calf refer to some god; 
the figure, to the Queen of Heaven; the flag, to the man’s country; 
and the Himalayan dream idyl, to a nondream, albeit not an 
actual, adventure which would satisfy some desire? Certainly 
not. The children of Israel did not use the calf to refer; they 
danced and feasted and worshipped before it. The kneeling lady 
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used the figure to refer to nothing; she did not pray. Nor was the 
flag used to refer to the nation. And that the idyl of our dream 
does not refer is clear from the surprise we feel upon discovering 
that it can be used to do so by those who interpret our dream for 
us. Indeed, it is just this failure to be used to refer that marks 
off ritualistic, religious, patriotic, and dream symbols from those 
of the second sort. A theologian might use the figure to refer to 
Mary; but if he did, it would thus far cease to be what we call a 
“religious symbol,’’ and would become an awkward piece in his pri- 
vate, theological vocabulary. And to hold that the adventures of 
our dream are used to refer to those which, say, would enable us to 
escape our spouses simply will not do, however much engaging in 
them is a substitute for real flight. 

I wish now to make two points about the class of things to which 
I am referring by use of the word ‘‘symbol.’’ The first is that 
symbols may be either private or public. A private symbol is one 
the reference of which depends upon a use confined to the user. 
I believe it has been suggested that all symbols of this second sort 
acquire their reference from uses which are common to many, from 
uses, that is, which are public; and even, that ‘‘symbol’’ might be 
properly applied only to those things by virtue of which, because 
of their public use, one person might communicate with another. 
But Hobbes pointed out that we make private ‘‘marks’’ to our- 
selves as well as public ‘‘signs’’ to others. And in ease his 
authority is not sufficient, let us remember that Jehovah placed the 
bow in the cloud ‘‘that J may remember the everlasting covenant’’ ? 
—the covenant between Himself and every living creature of all 
flesh which is upon the Earth. And of course, we all privately 
use odd little words made up of initial letters in order to remember 
the order of points to be set down. It is clear, none the less, that 
most symbols are public. 

The second point is that symbols may be either assertive or 
nonassertive. Assertive symbols are those which are used to make 
an assertion about something, and not merely to refer. The 
sentence, ‘‘Periwinkles are charming,’’ for example, in certain 
contexts, or just the word ‘‘periwinkles,’’ said with a certain in- 
flection as by a delighted child, is used to assert something about 
these little creatures. On the other hand, in a context, different 
from those described, the word ‘‘periwinkles’’ simply serves to fix 
one’s attention on periwinkles, conveying no information about 
them. Things which are used merely to refer in this way are non- 
assertive symbols. 


1Cf. Leviathan, Part I, Chapter 4. 
2 Genesis IX, 16. The italics are my own. 
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Our question can now be formulated a little more clearly. We 
are now asking: Is a work of art something which is used to refer 
to or to stand for something either privately or publicly, either 
assertively or nonassertively? And to this question, so far ag ] 
know, there are three kinds of affirmative answers which have been 
given; and all the affirmative answers of these three kinds are 
mistaken. But before examining these three kinds of affirmative 
answers it will be well to point out some of the reasons which have 
led philosophers and others to hold that a work of art is a private 
or a public, an assertive or a nonassertive symbol. 

There is a widespread belief that a work of art, both in its 
creation and in its enjoyment, can serve to improve our knowledge 
of the world, and thereby our moral constitutions. Plato held a 
view something like this one; and it is adopted by many persons 
as the reason why courses on art should be included in educational 
curricula. It easily appears that unless a work of art is a symbol, 
it cannot do what it clearly does do—i.e., further our information 
about many things to which our experience does not extend and, 
in this way, augment whatever benefits such knowledge may yield. 
It is in order to explain this function of a work of art, I think, 
that Maritain * holds that the imitative arts create ‘‘visible sym- 
bols’’ for ‘‘spiritual radiations’’ of which the artist is aware, and 
to which his art is a reference. It is a belief like this, I think, 
which has led many authors to give an answer of one or other of 
the three kinds mentioned to our question; and to those kinds of 
affirmative answers we must now return. 


II 


1, Affirmative answers of the first kind all hold that a work of 
art is a private symbol of some kind or other. An answer of this 
kind may be involved in the doctrine that an artist uses his crea- 
tion to refer for his own exclusive benefit to something of overwhelm- 
ing importance in his own experience, or that the appreciator uses 
it in a similarly private way to refer to some experience of his own. 
I shall not examine this view long. It can be supported only by 
introspective reports which are favorable, and can never be re- 
futed by reporting that a work of art does not function in this 
way for me. I shall only point out that anyone who used works 
of art in this way would be making use of a very awkward and 
cumbersome language. If one wished to assert his love, would it 
not be better to make the reference with an unobtrusive mark or 
sound than with an attention-fixing symphony or poem? It may 


8 Cf. Melvin Rader, A Modern Book of Esthetics, Revised Edition (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1952), pp. 19-20. 
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be, of course, that some persons do use works of art in this private 
way. But it should be noted that if they do, such works cannot 
be used to convey information to others, but only to make asser- 
tions private to the user. Since such symbols, if there be any, are 
not used to convey information in the way it has been usually 
thought a work of art does, ie., by being a symbol for several, 
I shall in this paper, from now on, ignore affirmative answers to 
our question of this first kind. 


2. The second kind of affirmative answers to our question con- 
sists of those which hold that a work of art is a public assertive 
symbol of some kind—i.e., that a work of art is used by many 
persons to refer in such a way that it can be used to make an 
assertion or to convey information. There are two species of this 
view: first, those doctrines which hold that all works of art are 
public assertive symbols; and second, those which hold that only 
some are. I shall not treat these species as distinct, however. 
There is a conclusive reason for regarding the views which fall 
under each as mistaken; and since this reason applies equally to 
each, it is unnecessary here to account for their specific differences. 

Since it is convenient in speaking of public assertive symbols 
to omit the word ‘‘public,’’ I shall from now on use the phrase 
‘assertive symbols’’ to refer to public assertive symbols. 

The point which tells against any of the views which hold that 
a work of art is an assertive symbol, is a certain characteristic of 
the context in which it is created and appreciated. In order to 
see what this characteristic is, let us first examine the context of 
something which is without question an assertive symbol; and let 
us next ask how the context of a work of art differs from that of 
an assertive symbol. 

Let us consider the sentence ‘‘Jones is a philosopher’’—some- 
thing which is without question an assertive symbol. This sentence 
is used. to refer to, and to assert something about, Jones. To say 
that it is used in this way is to say, partly, that enveloping the 
utterance of the sentence is a vast complex of activities which, if 
winnowed out from one another and described, yield rules showing 
what its use must be if it is employed for public assertion. Some 
of these rules are those which establish a reference for the sounds 
and marks to things beyond themselves, thus making the sounds 
and marks vocabulary words, e.g., the word ‘‘philosopher.’’ These 
rules are currently called ‘‘semantical.’’ Other of these rules are 
those which tell us how vocabulary words must be related to each 
other if we are publicly to assert something. ‘‘Philosopher is a 
Jones,’’ for example, cannot be used publicly to assert something 
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because its components are put together in the wrong way. These 
other rules are currently called ‘‘syntactical.’’ Without conform. 
ing to rules of both sorts, we could not succeed in making a public 
assertion by use of our sentence, however earnestly we might in. 
tend to do so. 

It should be understood that I am not here asserting that all 
assertive symbols must conform to rules of these two sorts. It 
might be contended that the uses which turn sounds or marks into 
assertive symbols are not capable of significant exhaustive classifi- 
cation. It might be held that all that is requisite to make a thing 
an assertive symbol is that it should be used for the purpose of 
assertion, and that there is no a priort way of deciding what the 
conditions of this use are. If this were true, the assertion that 
all symbols of the kind under discussion must conform to semanti- 
cal and syntactical rules, either would be mistaken or would come 
simply to the assertion that in order to be used as an assertive 
symbol a thing must be used that way. But while I do not wish 
to assert that all assertive symbols must conform to semantical 
and syntactical rules, I also wish not to assert that they need not. 
I wish to leave the question here undecided. What is clear and 
what I do wish to be understood as asserting is that the sentence 
‘*Jones is a philosopher,’’ which is clearly an assertive symbol, is 
so because it does conform to rules implicit in the context of its 
utterance which instruct us how it is to be used if we are to employ 
it for the purpose of public assertion. 

Now the context in which a work of art is created and appreci- 
ated differs from that of the sentence considered with respect to 
this point. In it, there is no complex of activities which, when 
formulated, would give us rules the employment of which creates 
symbols. This lack in its context is the characteristic which pre- 
cludes the symbolic functioning of a work of art. There simply are 
no rules of vocabulary and syntax in music, painting, sculpture, 
and the like; nor are there any analogues thereof the use of which 
with respect to a given work in these media renders that work an 
assertive symbol. Since there are no rules for using them as 
assertive symbols, works in these media can never be such. It is 
possible, of course, that someone should invent a set of rules by 
which, say, short piano pieces are assigned references; and another 
set by which such pieces when played in certain ways or when 
combined in certain orders might be publicly used to assert some- 
thing about those references. But imagine! A language which 
required not just a tongue to wag, shoulders to shrug, or a head to 
nod; but a piano to be carried about with one. It would be quite 
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inconvenient; and it is to be hoped that human energies will con- 
tinue to avoid this particular way of being misspent. 

A. Many would agree that works in painting, music, sculpture, 
and the like are not assertive symbols; they might even insist that 
they are obviously not so. But they would certainly hold that it 
is altogether obvious that literary works are assertive symbols. 
Granted that each element or each sentence in them is, then cer- 
tainly each such work as a whole is a public assertive symbol. To 
ask whether it is, is like asking whether the whole ocean is wet, 
or whether the whole beach is sandy. But this view, however 
plausible, cannot be maintained as will appear from the following 
considerations. 

It should be noticed, first, that it does not follow from the propo- 
sition that a literary work of any sort whatever has parts which 
are assertive symbols, that the whole is one. A game of chess is 
composed of moves or uses of the pieces; but it does not follow 
from the proposition that it is, that the game as a whole is such 
a move or use. Similarly, it does not follow from the proposition 
that a history or novel is composed of uses of sentences, that it is 
as a whole a use of a sentence. It is quite clear, then, that if a 
literary work is an assertive symbol, it is not such a symbol simply 
because its parts are. 

It is also clear, secondly, that a literary work, whatever may be 
the nature of its parts, is not itself an assertive symbol; for it is 
used for this purpose neither by the reader nor the author. How 
would the reader set about to use an entire book to make an as- 
sertion? He might say, for example, ‘‘The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,’’ in a very affirmative tone of voice; some 
kind librarian nearby would shortly put the volumes into his 
hands. Certainly that was not what he intended to accomplish. 
Or he might say, ‘‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
is true’’; but this is not to use the book. This is to use the name 
of the book in order to make an assertion about it. He might read 
the book all the way through, very fast, of course, and with much 
expression ; but this is not using the book to assert something. This, 
in a certain way, just is the book all over again. Finally, he might 
pick up a copy of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
shake it violently; but this is not using, this is abusing the book. 
The context in which we read a book affords no way of behaving 
toward it which constitutes an assertive use of it. 

Moreover, the context in which a book is created affords no 
similar behavior toward it on the part of the author. A book is 
made up of the uses of sentences as a game of chess is made up of 
the uses of its pieces. Now suppose someone contended that an 
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entire game was itself used to make a move. What would he be 
contending? Something like this: that there is a game of chess 


in which each piece consists of a smaller board upon which moves 


are being made by smaller players with smaller pieces. A game 
of chess can itself be used as a move only in games in which each 
piece is of this sort. Similarly, if one contends that an entire book 
is an assertive symbol, he must hold that the assertive uses of the 
sentences in it are, in their totality, used assertively. He must hold 
that the novelist, for example, employs his characters’ uses of 
sentences as one single assertive symbol. . 

Now I do not know whether this use of the assertive uses of 
symbols is impossible; but it is hard to imagine how it could occur. 
The game of chess just described would certainly be an extremely 
difficult one to play; the chess player who made his moves with 
boards on which other players were moving their own pieces cer- 
tainly would play with a very awkward apparatus. But whether 
possible or not, we do not, in fact, use the uses of pieces to play 
chess. And we cannot suppose that the author uses his work for 
the purpose of making an assertion. Each sentence in the book 
may itself be used in this way; but to suppose that the author uses 
the entire book as an assertion is to suppose that he uses the totality 
of these uses—that he uses the usings of sentences for the purpose 
of conveying information to us. But as the player does not move 
the moving pieces, so also the author does not assert the asserting 
of sentences. In the relation between the author and his work, 
there is no transaction which constitutes an assertive use by the 
author of his entire work; and I conclude that the context in which 
a book is created, as well as that in which it is read, provides no 
rules of usage conformity to which might render an entire literary 
work an assertive symbol. 

Are we obliged, then, to hold that no literary work conveys 
information—that the author.of a history, for example, conveys no 
information to us through his work as a whole? Certainly no one 
would maintain this view. None the less we are obliged to main- 
tain that a book of history is not an assertive symbol since it is 
used as such by no one. The paradox is removed by noticing a 
certain relation between the book as a whole and the sentences in 
it. There is no doubt that the historian uses each of his sentences 
to make an assertion; he stands behind each, employing it for the 
purpose of advancing the truth about his subject-matter. The 
information embodied in the entire book is a logical function of 
the assertion of its parts. It develops out of the component as- 
sertions, but requires no assertive use of the entire book in order 
to be communicated to the reader. A book of this sort, while not 
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itself a use of a symbol publicly to assert, is something which re- 
sults from such a use of the sentences in it, just as a game of chess, 
while not itself a move, is something which results from the moves 
which the players make. And since it is an important question 
whether literary works of art convey information in this way, we 
may give a name to those works which do. We may call them 
‘‘assertional derivatives. ’’ 

The defender of the view that literary works of art are assertive 
symbols may retreat from the position that the whole novel, for 
example, is such a symbol; and maintain that, like a history, it is 
only an assertional derivative. He might maintain that while no 
one, neither the reader nor the author, uses the literary work of art 
as a symbol, it does at least convey information as a certain kind 
of function of its assertive parts. But it is not possible to defend 
even this modified position; and the reason is that the sentences 
of which novels and other literary works of art are composed are 
used in such a way that they cannot work together to produce an 
assertional derivative. I shall explain why this is so. 

It will be useful in order to understand this view to make a 
distinction between actual and nonactual assertive symbols. The 
former are those which are actually used to make assertion; the 
latter, those which are used, but not actually used, to make as- 
sertions. 

Consider again the ways in which we may use pawns, knights, 
bishops, and the like. They may actually be used to make moves 
in a game of chess; or they may be used in ways which though 
similar to the former uses also are sufficiently different to prevent 
a game’s resulting from their employment. We may go through 
the motions without picking up the pieces; we may even only 
imagine that we are moving them; and there are many other 
ways in which we might employ the pieces. These uses of the 
pieces fall short of accomplishing the result which may be accom- 
plished by the actual use of them. These other uses, though al- 
together real ones, are not real moves; and for this reason we may 
call them ‘‘nonactual moves.”’ 

We very commonly use sentences in ways analogous to these 
different ways of using the pieces. We very often play games in 
which we pretend to use sentences, and these uses of them are very 
much like, although in some respects different from, their actual 
assertive uses. Playing school, the child says: ‘‘I shall allow no 
lambs in the classroom.’’ But it would be folly for him to ask 
himself whether this assertion is true or false, whether he really 
will allow none. He is not using the sentence to make an assertion 
at all although his use of it is very much like an assertive use. And 
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similarly, we who observe his use of the sentence would never 
suppose that it is employed truly or falsely to describe his intentions 
toward lambs. 

Nonactual assertive uses must be carefully distinguished from 
uses of sentences which, although very like them, are not assertive 
at all. Polonius asserts: ‘‘Very like a whale’’; and after a dull 
evening, we say to our host: ‘‘It was a very nice party.’’ In each 
ease something is accomplished very much like a real assertion, 
but the use of the first sentence is a nonactual assertive use while 
that of the second is not. Polonius’ use of his sentence enables 
him to convey information to Hamlet. Still, it would be pointless 
to ask whether anything really is asserted about a cloud. Not 
only is the cloud imaginary; Polonius himself is. And as a conse- 
quence, all of his uses of sentences, however assertive, are still 
nonactual. Whenever in real life we assume the role of another 
person, we very often make assertive use of sentences in keeping 
with his character. In these cases, as in those of the character in 
the play, the uses of the sentences are assertive and nonactual. 

The sentence about the party, on the other hand, is not used 
assertively at all. When we utter it, we do not merely not say 
anything about the quality of the evening; we do not even pretend 
to. Our host would never dream of asking whether it really was 
a nice party; but if he thought we were pretending to say that it 
was, that we were deliberately feigning a real assertion about the 
quality of his entertainment, he would accuse us rightly of the 
grossest hypocrisy. Our use of the sentence in question is not 
actually assertive, not nonactually assertive, and not in fact as- 
sertive in any way whatever. When employed in this way, sen- 
tences are neither actual nor nonactual assertive symbols. 

The sentences in a literary work of art are very often used in 
ways, three of which it is important to notice here. Some of them 
initiate, some order, and some constitute the course of the work. 
“‘Once upon a time there was... .’’ is used to initiate a fable; 
‘‘Happy families are all alike; every unhappy family is unhappy 
in its own way’’ is used to initiate Anna Karenina; ‘‘ Almost all 
the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels face the Park .. .” 
is used along with many other sentences to order Becky’s career. 
The sentences which embody narrative or make up dialogue con- 
stitute, in many cases, that which is begun and ordered by sen- 
tences of the other two kinds. The use of sentences of the first 
kind is like that of stage directions in the written form of a play; 
they are intended to lay a scene and set a stage. Confusion in 
the house of the Oblonskys is introduced by the sentence about happy 
and unhappy families, and the latter refers to no part of the story 
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to which the confusion gives rise, and of which the sentences im- 
mediately following it are assertive symbols. The sentence from 
Vanity Fair does not merely lay a scene; it is used to give form to 
the novel. It is because almost all the hotels occupied by the 
English were close together that Lady Bareacres and Jos could try 
to buy horses from Rebecca Crawley, and this fact is of importance 
in giving a form to her character and thereby to the novel. Sen- 
tences used to constitute the course of the work consist of those 
which are narrative, and those found in dialogue. Those of the 
first sort are used by the author to describe the feelings and ac- 
tions of the characters, the landscape, etc. Those of the second 
sort are used by the characters to communicate with themselves 
and with one another. 

The author in presenting sentences used in these three ways 
does not actually employ them as assertive symbols. It would be 
pointless to argue that happy families are not all alike, that they 
are happy in a great number of different ways, that unhappy fami- 
lies are so always after the same fashion, etc., etc. Tolstoi initiates 
the novel with the sentence; it is not advanced as a piece of social 
psychology. Yet in order to accomplish its purpose, it must be 
employed in something like an assertive way; and we may suppose 
that the author is pretending to make an assertion by its use. 
The sentences which order a literary work of art are similarly non- 
‘actual assertive symbols. Where the English really lived in Brus- 
sels is a matter irrelevant to Thackeray’s purposes; and he, in 
effect, imagines only that most of them lived in hotels that faced 
the park. That they should do so is useful in the development of 
the lives and fortunes of his characters. The sentences of narra- 
tive and dialogue are most clearly nonactual assertive symbols. 
In the process of narration, the author assumes the role of story- 
teller and presents a tale; and his use of sentences is like that of 
the child playing at school. The sentences occurring in the dia- 
logue of a novel are not employed by any real person, not even by 
the author in an assumed role. They are used by imaginary per- 
sons; and however assertive, they are clearly not actually so. The 
sentences of a literary work of art, when used in these three ways, 
are nonactual assertive symbols; and I do not see how, except by 
irrelevant intrusion of the author,* any sentence in a literary work 
of art could be employed as an actual assertive symbol. 

4E.g., comments made by the author on the behavior of his characters. 


These intrusions often amount to critical notes, and separate themselves very 
clearly from the work itself. 
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We now return to the question whether a literary work of art 
is an assertional derivative. The answer to this question depends 
on that to a further question, namely, whether the conditions neces. 
sary for an assertional derivative occur in such a work. There 
is at least one condition the absence of which precludes the possi- 
bility that an entire work should constitute an assertional deriva. 
tive. This is the actual assertion of each, or at least of some, of its 
parts. A history in which no component sentence was used as- 
sertively would be no history whatever, for it would convey no 
information derivable from the information conveyed by its parts, 
A literary work of art, such as a novel, differs from a history pre- 
cisely with respect to this point. Some of its sentences initiate it; 
some order its subject-matter; and some constitute its course. 
Some even may not be used assertively at all. But none is used 
either by the reader or by the author as an actual assertive symbol; 
all of them, that is, are either nonactual assertive symbols, or sym- 
bols which are not assertive in any way whatever. If any were 
used in this way, the work which they compose would be no work 
of art but a history instead. Many sentences in novels may, of 
course, be used assertively; novelists often, for example, employ 
sentences which also might be employed by historians. But if we 
are not to confuse a novel with a history, we must notice that the 
historian and his reader do, while the novelist and his do not, 
actually use these sentences as assertive symbols. One condition 
necessary for an assertional derivative is not present in a novel, 
and no literary work of this sort is an assertional derivative. For 
the same reason, no literary work of art of any sort can be cor- 
rectly described in this way.® 

Affirmative answers to our question of the second kind, i.e., all 
those views which hold that a work of art is an assertive symbol 
by which information is conveyed, are mistaken; and they are so 
because the context in which works of art are created and that 
in which they are appreciated furnish no rules by use of which a 
work of art as a whole can be so employed. Apparent exceptions, 
e.g., literary works of art, are not really such; and they convey 
no information derivatively because none of their parts, i.e., none 
of their sentences, is used for this purpose. 
B. A strong attack may be made against the view that a work 


5 It might be held that lyrical poems, at least, are used as actual. assertive 
symbols by their authors; and that these works, at least, are not correctly 
described by the paragraph above. But if they are such symbols, then one 
ought to regard them rather as autobiography than as art—as amenable to the 
criteria of history rather than to those of literary excellence. That there is 
no such obligation shows that these works are not actual assertive symbols. 
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of art is not an assertive symbol. It may be contended that there 
are natural assertive symbols, i.e., symbols which have a reference 
independently of our employment of them. Do we not commonly 
say that smoke means the fire that causes it, and photographs mean 
the subjects they resemble? And there is a persistent belief among 
philosophers that such causal relations and relations of resemblance 
constitute an assertive reference of one of the causally related things 
to the other, and of one of the similars to its fellows. No one 
would be tempted to suppose that a work of art refers assertively 
to what it causes or is caused by; but many may be tempted to 
suppose that a work of art does refer to that which it resembles. 
A photograph surely symbolizes its subject, one may say; and does 
so in such a way that it conveys much information about it. And 
it may easily appear that even though a consideration of the 
context in which a work of art is created and appreciated affords 
no rules for its assertive use, many works of art are assertive 
symbols simply by virtue of their relation of resemblance to other 
things. Every representative work, at least, is a natural assertive 
symbol; it conveys to us information about something by virtue 
of its likeness to it. This is an important view, and deserves careful 
examination.® 

It is clear that a work of art, even a representative one, need 
not resemble to a high degree that about which it may be thought 
to give us information. It is, indeed, impossible that it should be 
exactly like it; but the resemblance may be very considerably 
attenuated. It need be no more like it than an ordinary photo- 
graph is like its subject. And we may set down ways in which 
a photograph resembles its subject in order to show the kinds of 
resemblance which, it may be supposed, are necessary to make a 
work of art a natural assertive symbol for something else. 

A photograph resembles its subject in three respects. First, 
with respect to its shape as a whole there is a resemblance between 
a photograph and the shape of its subject. The resemblance need 
not be close; a distorted photograph has only a remote resemblance 
of this sort of its subject.” Secondly, with respect to each element 


6A view something like this is held by a good many philosophers and 
aestheticians although none, probably, states it in quite the way I have. Cf. 
Morris Weitz, Philosophy of the Arts (Harvard University Press, 1950), e.g., 
p. 60, pp. 149-150. Also, many, I believe, entertain a view similar to this one 
derived, perhaps mistakenly, from Professor 8. K. Langer’s Philosophy in a 
New Key, a Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art (New York, 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1948), Ch. 3, Ch. 4, Ch. 8. 

7I do not consider the complicated question whether the shape of a 
photograph resembles the shape of its subject, or the shape of a momentary 
state of its subject only. 
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in a photograph there is a resemblance between it and some one 
element in its subject although the converse does not hold. For 
example, a hand in a photograph resembles a hand in its subject 
although a gullet in a subject almost never resembles a gullet in 
his photograph since there is almost never at all a gullet in his 
photograph. Here again, the resemblance may be quite remote, 
Thirdly, the interrelations of the elements in a photograph resemble 
interrelations of elements in the subject; for example, a hand 
holding a glass in a photograph resembles a hand holding a glass 
in its distinguished subject. Once again the resemblance may be 
remote. In each of these respects, a photograph must to some 
degree resemble its subject. It seems very plausible to hold that 
a photograph conveys a great deal of information about its subject 
by means of this threefold resemblance even where the latter is 
very distant. : 

Many works of art resemble other things in these three ways. 
Much sculpture, painting, and drama would afford cases in point. 
In the same way that a photograph is a natural assertive symbol 
referring to its subject so, it may be contended, these works of art 
are natural assertive symbols for their similars. Their resemblance 
of this threefold sort to other things is a substitute for their 
assertive use. 

In order to deal with this contention, I shall compress the 
doctrine of the natural assertive symbol into a shorter compass. 
It is the view that it follows from the proposition that one thing 
resembles others in the three ways described, that it makes an 
assertive reference to them. 

Is it true, then, that sculptures, paintings, dramas, and the like 
are natural assertive symbols? If it can be shown that there are 
no natural assertive symbols, then this question must be answered 
in the negative; and this is what I propose to show. I shall show, 
first, that if the proposition that ‘‘it follows from the proposition 
that one thing resembles others in the three ways described, that 
it makes an assertive reference to them’’ were true, then we would 
be obliged to accept another proposition which is most objection- 
able; and secondly, that in any case it is false. I shall show, that 
is, that there are no natural assertive symbols; and consequently, 
that no work of art is one. 

First, let us suppose that it did follow from the proposition that 
one thing resembles others in the three ways described that it makes 
an assertive reference to them; and let us suppose, further, that 
pennies resemble one another in the threefold way—a supposition 
which seems to be true. 
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Now consider a man, standing before the cashier in the act of 
taking from a collection of pennies a sufficient number of them to 
pay his sales tax. If the doctrine of the natural assertive symbol 
is correct, the ancient ‘‘My mother told me. . .’’ cannot be used 
to pick out one from among the rest. He attends to one penny 
but it refers him to a second saying, in effect, ‘‘There is another 
one just like me.’’ He looks at a second which refers him to a 
third saying, ‘‘There is another one just like me.’’ He regards 
a third which refers to another saying . . . etc., etc. Each time he 
attends to one, it makes an assertive reference to another, either 
in his hand or in the great outer world of exchange. I am told 
he stands before the cashier to this day looking in puzzlement into 
hishand. He is known as the post-Buridan man; and anyone may 
see him by putting a penny in the turnstyle slot. Make certain, 
however, that you have only one, lest you should meet a similar fate. 

The difficulty which the post-Buridan man exemplifies lies in 
this: that if the doctrine of the natural assertive symbol were true, 
it would also be true that what natural assertive symbols symbolize 
refers to them in exactly the same way as they refer to it. Resem- 
blance is a symmetrical relation ; if A resembles B in a certain way, 
then B resembles A in exactly the same way. Consequently, if 
it follows from the proposition that one thing resembles others in the 
threefold way that it makes an assertive reference to them, then it 
also follows that they refer to it as well as it to them. If the 
doctrine of the natural assertive symbol were true, it would follow, 
for example, that not merely does a photograph refer to its subject, 
but also that the subject refers to it—a proposition which is surely 
false. The doctrine of the natural assertive symbol makes the 
relation of such symbols to what they stand for a symmetrical one, 
and that doctrine must be rejected on this ground if on no other. 

Secondly, a more obvious difficulty with the doctrine of the 
natural assertive symbol is that it is false. There are many things 
which we know, certainly, very closely to resemble others, but 
which are equally certainly not natural symbols for them. The 
pennies are a case in point. In some contexts, perhaps, we might 
use pennies in this way ; we might, for example, in our dealing with 
those who do not know English, place a penny on the outside of a 
box in order to assert that there are pennies inside it. The penny 
here, however, would not be functioning as a natural assertive 
symbol; for its reference is acquired by usage, and does not consist 
merely in its resemblance to others. It is quite clear that in so far 
as the penny resembles others merely, it has no reference whatever, 
acquiring the latter as it does wholly from usage or convention. 
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The very notion of referring or standing for something is that 
of being used to do so; to refer is to be used in a certain way, and 
use, with respect to symbols, is convention. There can be no such 
things as symbols which are natural or nonconventional; and a 
natural assertive symbol professes to be such a one. It professes 
to be a symbol, but not because it is used as such. It is time that 
we abandon once for all this notion of a symbol which requires 
not even the usages established in Eden in order to refer. There 
are no natural assertive symbols because there cannot be any; and 
it follows that no work of art is a symbol of this sort. 


3. The discussion thus far has dealt chiefly with the second kind 
of affirmative answers to our question, i.e., with those views which 
hold that a work of art is an assertive symbol, linguistic or natural. 
We now come to a consideration of the third kind of affirmative 
answers to the question which has occupied our attention. This 
kind of answer consists of those doctrines which hold that a work 
of art is a symbol by use of which we may refer to things, but 
not in an assertive way. They all hold that works of art refer as 
words refer but not as sentences do. 

Can it be maintained that a work of art is, in this way, a non- 
assertive symbol? Professor C. W. Morris has given an affirmative 
answer to this question, working it out with a great deal of care. 
I shall examine his theory, taking it as representative of the third 
‘kind of affirmative answer. In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
the treatment of Professor Morris’s important contribution to our 
subject need not be extended. 

Professor Morris’s view may be summarized under four head- 
ings. First, every symbol (Professor Morris uses the word ‘‘sign’’) 
designates a class of things, and denotes those things, if any, which 
belongs to that class. Secondly, an iconic symbol (Professor 
‘.Morris uses the phrase ‘‘sign vehicle’’) is one which refers to or 
designates that class which is determined by qualities exhibited by 
the symbol, and denotes those things, if any, which belong to that 
class.° Thirdly, this reference of an iconic symbol to a class of 
things, if any, which are like it consists in its being used to make 
such a reference.° Fourthly, a work of art is an iconic symbol 
which refers to that class of things which have the same value 
qualities as it itself exhibits.” 


8Cf. Charles W. Morris, ‘‘Esthetics and the Theory of Signs,’’ The 
Journal of Unified Science (Erkenntnis), Vol. VIII, no. 1-3, June 1, 1939, 
pp. 132-133. 

9 Cf. ibid., pp. 132-133, p. 136. 
10 Cf. ibid., pp. 136, 139. 
11 Cf. ibid., pp. 136-137, 139. 
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Two points with respect to the view that a work of art is an 
iconic symbol must be noted. First, Professor Morris explicitly 
holds that an iconic sign is not a statement 7”; and his view must, for 
this reason, be clearly distinguished from those considered earlier. 
Secondly, a work of art as an iconic symbol always designates that 
class of things which have the value qualities it has; and, therefore, 
always denotes itself.’ 

Now I think that we do not use works of art in the way Professor 
Morris says we do—that we do not use them as if they were words, 
to refer to those things which have qualities in common with them. 
Consider, first, what would happen if we did, say, use the Mona 
lisa in this way. She is a lady, let us say, possessed of a value 
quality subtly fused of beauty, mystery, and charm. I do not know 
whether this is her value quality, but for our purpose it does not 
matter. 

If Professor Morris is right, we use Mona Lisa to refer to those 
things which are like her, namely, her copies and herself. For 
this is the class of things which have value properties in common. 
What more like her than her copies and herself? And what a more 
appropriate denotation for her? But not only is this so. Each 
of her copies, in turn, refers to all the others and to her. What 
more like it than just those members of that class? And each has 
her within its denotation. Not only does the portrait refer to its 
copies, but each of them refers to it. What the symbol symbolizes, 
symbolizes it. And we have the difficulty of the post-Buridan man 
all over again. A theory which yields this consequence must be 
mistaken. 

Here one might retrench. The copies like the Mona Lisa!! 
Nonsense. Nothing of the sort. She is unique. And so while she 
does refer to a class, she is her only denotation.1* Copies don’t 
have her value qualities at all; not even photographs. 

But if this be held, the difficulties of the post-Buridan man 
simply give place to others quite as grave. How could we use the 
Mona Lisa to refer to herself? By folding the canvas so that one 
part points to another? Certainly not. That is only a reference 
toapart. By placing a mirror in front of it? But that would not 


12 Cf. ibid., p. 144. 

18 Professor Morris sometimes (cf. ibid., p. 136) speaks as though he 
wished to hold that a work of art designates the value qualities which it 
possesses rather than the class of things, if any, which is determined by those 
qualities. But reference to a class is not reference to abstract qualities, not 
even when the class is empty; and the chief burden of Professor Morris’s 
monograph seems to be that works of art designate classes, not qualities. 
14 Cf. Morris, loc. cit., p. 136, p. 137. 
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make a reference, only a reflection. I cannot admit that the Mong 
Insa refers to anything other than herself, and I cannot imagine 
how she could be used to refer to herself alone. Does not the truth 
lie in the fact that we use her to refer to nothing at all? 

An examination of the contexts in which a work of art occurs 
affords no operation upon a work which enables us to say that we 
use it in order to refer either to things other than itself or to itself 
alone, either assertively or nonassertively. 

There is one limitation of principle which must be placed upon 
this thesis. The chief point of this essay is that, as with all things, 
a work of art cannot be a symbol unless it is used as such; and that 
works of art are not used in the appropriate way. Consequently 
if a creator or an appreciator of a work of art tells us truly that 
he uses the work in this way, there is nothing for it but to agree 
that the work is a symbol. For example, Zola tells us, ‘‘. . . the 
naturalistic novel is simply an inquiry into nature, beings, and 
things’’ +>; and we are obliged, for this reason, to hold that unless 
he is mistaken about his use, his naturalistic novels are symbols, 
or at least what I have called ‘‘assertional derivatives.’’ In such 
cases, objections may still be raised. The use in question may be 
obscure ; we may find great difficulty in coming to understand what 
the use is. But if one who creates or enjoys a work of art truly 
asserts that he uses it as a symbol, or its parts in such a way that 
the whole which they compose conveys information, it is the height 
of dogmatic folly to insist that works of art play no symbolic role. 

We may restate the thesis of this paper to account for the 
limitation made just now: In the absence of clear evidence of a 
referential use of them or of their parts, we are not warranted in 
holding that works of art are symbols. 

It does not follow that a work of art, though not a symbol, 
cannot be used to augment our information about the world, and to 
increase the benefits which such knowledge may yield. Nor does 
it follow that some works of art, at least, do not offer us a kind of 
understanding of the world which we come to know in independence 
of them. That works of art do in some way aid us in securing 
knowledge and illumine in some fashion the things we know is 
the testimony of so many sensitive and intelligent persons that 
only a most weighty reason could persuade us to the contrary. It 
follows only, from the thesis of this essay, that where they are not 
used as symbols (and this is the case for most of them certainly), 

















15 Quoted in John Hospers, Meaning and Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946), p. 145; from Zola, The Exper’ 
mental Novel, p. 123. 
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the role of works of art in illumining our world and in improving 
our moral constitutions is not a symbolic one. I have tried to make 
clear what this role is not. But what it is—the important question 
to which the persons whose views are here discussed have addressed 
themselves—must be the subject of another paper. 


KINGSLEY BLAKE PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Mind, Perception and Science. W. RussEut Brain. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas [1951]. vi, 90 pp. $2.50. 


In this little book, the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London discusses some of the philosophical problems 
traditionally associated with perception and notes what he takes 
to be the relevance to these of some of the facts of neurophysiology. 
His discussion of neurophysiology makes interesting reading, but 
I believe that his philosophical interpretations are often question- 
able. Most of the problems he discusses concern the status of 
sensations and their relation to the external things they make known 
to us. In presenting his own philosophical views, Dr. Brain is 
led (1) to distinguish ‘‘perceptual’’ things, such as ‘‘ perceptual 
tables,’’ from external things; (2) to say that ‘‘ perceptual things”’ 
- symbolize external things; and (3) to defend the view that con- 
scious states, such as the experiencing of sensations, are identical 
with physical brain states. 

1. The author believes that, if we distinguish ‘‘perceptual’’ 
tables from ‘‘ physical’’ tables, we can dispose of many philosophi- 
cal puzzles. For example: ‘‘if we ask whether the colour of a 
table is part of the table the answer is ‘Yes’ if by table we mean 
the table in the perceptual ‘world’ which belongs to each of us, 
but it is ‘No’ if we mean the table in the physical world which is 
common to all of us’’ (p. 59). In writing in this manner, the 
author apparently takes the following propositions for granted: 
(1) each of us perceives a perceptual table which, unlike the ex- 
ternal physical table, exists only as an effect of a physiological 
process; and (2) from our apprehension of this perceptual table 
we infer that there is an external physical table. But the only 
evidence we have for these propositions, I believe, is the following: 
(3) that having sensations is an indispensable condition of per- 
ceiving the external world; (4) that sensations, unlike external 
things, exist only as effects of physiological and psychological 
processes; and (5) that a perceiver can, occasionally at least, find 
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out what kind of sensations he is having. As a neurophysiologist, T 
Dr. Brain is in a position to furnish us, as he does in this book, ee 
with the relevant details. But it is quite apparent that his philo. st 
sophical propositions, (1) and (2), do not follow from the con. m 
junction of (3), (4), and (5); to derive either (1) or (2), we e 
need some other premise (6). And I have no doubt that, once 
(6) is formulated, it would be quite apparent that there is no good ( 
reason at all for accepting it. q 
2. Dr. Brain is concerned to defend ‘‘the mind’s autonomy ( 
in its own sphere.’’ This autonomy consists, at least in part, in 0 
the fact that our sensations symbolize the external world. (Pos- n 
sibly ‘‘signify’’ would have been a better term for the author’s h 
purposes.) Dr. Brain seems to think of the relation between a 
sensation and its object as analogous to that between the perception, ? 
say, of a cloud and the resultant belief in rain. But he fails to I 
note that the analogy breaks down in at least two respects. (a) a 
In the cloud-rain case, unlike the sensation-object case, the sign is a 
something which is perceived. (b) The cloud functions as a sign 
of rain partly because of the fact that, in the past, the subject has 
perceived that the one accompanies the other; but it is never in 


this sense that the subject confirms the association of sensation 
and object. To make this criticism of Dr. Brain’s terminology, 
however, is not to offer an alternative theory of the way in which 
sensations make their objects known. And he does well, I think, 
to criticize the theory, evidently endorsed by many neurophysiolo- 
gists, that in perception we ‘‘project’’ our sensations into the ex- ’ 
ternal world. 

3. Dr. Brain discusses the theory that sensations can be identi- 
fied with states of the brain and suggests that it is ‘‘a simpler and 
more economical hypothesis’’ than its dualistic alternative. The 
alternative, it is true, seems to commit us to a metaphysics which it 
might be difficult to confirm. For what could the event of a man’s 
sensing brown be if it is not one of his bodily states? Iam not sure, 
however, that Dr. Brain quite does justice to ‘‘dualism.’’ Ac- 
cording to Dr. Brain’s theory, my statement | 
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(1) I sense brown 
is true if and only if 





(2) Sensing brown occurs among my bodily states; 
and therefore 





(3) I do not sense brown 
is true if and only if 


(4) Sensing brown does not occur among my bodily states. 
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The ‘‘dualist’’ believes—with good reason, I think—that a per- 
ceiver, occasionally at any rate, can know the truth of a statement 
such as (3). But if, ex hypothesi, we assume that sensing brown 
may be a bodily state, then how can the perceiver, or anyone else, 
ever be sure that a statement such as (4) is true; and how can 
anyone ever find out whether, as Dr. Brain’s theory would have it, 
(3) and (4) are equivalent in truth value? It is to avoid such 
questions as these that a philosopher might be led to hold either 
(a) that sensory events are not bodily events or (b) that the 
occurrence of a bodily-sensory event is not the same as the aware- 
ness of it. And actually, although Dr. Brain rejects ‘‘dualism’’ 
he seems to introduce a metaphysical theory of his own, since he 
says (c) that brain events and conscious states (sensings) are two 
“aspects’’ of the same things. But he does not tell us what ‘‘as- 
pect’’ means in this context, or how we are to tell how many aspects 
a thing might have, or how we are to know what sorts of things 
do have a variety of aspects. 


RoperickK M. CHISHOLM 
BRowN UNIVERSITY 


The Scientific Adventure; Essays in the History and Philosophy of 
Science. Herpert Dineite. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd. [1952]; New York, Philosophical Library [1953]. 
ix, 372 pp. 30s.; $6.00. 


This volume is a collection of twenty essays and addresses, 
written and delivered over the period of the last fifteen years. 
The introductory essay, The Missing Factor in Science (Inaugural 
Lecture as Professor of History and Philosophy of Science at Uni- 
versity College, London), is an eloquent plea for a critical effort 
within science similar in function to literary criticism. Pointing 
out that most criticism of science comes from outside any scientific 
movement, Professor Dingle indicates that a critical effort from 
within science can perform at least two functions. ‘‘It can direct 
the movement itself, so that blind alleys are avoided and the path 
of progress illuminated ; and, still more important for the world as 
a whole, it can make science self-conscious and aware of the sig- 
nificance of what it is doing in relation to other human activities’’ 
(pp. 12-13). Part I of the volume is composed of eight essays in 
the history of science; Part II of eleven essays in the philosophy of 
science. 

As in many collections of essays written by one author over 
a period of years, there is considerable repetition from one essay 
to another. This is particularly true in the part devoted to the 
history of science. Most of the essays in this section are concerned 
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with physics and astronomy, and, for the most part, the period 
covered is the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Thus a great 
deal of space is given to discussion of Copernicus and Galileo, 
and many of the same points are repeated in several essays. In 
addition, many of these essays were prepared originally as ad- 
dresses in commemoration of events in the ‘‘classical period’? of 
modern science (the publication of De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Caelestium, the death of Galileo), and as such offer little in the 
way of new information or new insight into the materials discussed, 

The essays in the philosophy of science are more interesting 
and more important. While the volume is divided into an ‘‘his- 
torical’’ and a ‘‘philosophical’’ section, the author points out (p. 
v) that there is a unity in viewpoint which gives unity to the whole. 
This viewpoint is expressed in terms of a subject-object relation— 
that which thinks and that which is thought about, in conjunction 
with ‘‘the most essential and inescapable quality of time—the qual- 
ity, namely, that we are always, and inevitably, confined to the 
present’’ (p. 174). It is this quality of time that gives us the true 
distinction between subject and object. 


The distinction between subject and object is effected by time, and the recog- 
nition of that distinction is itself the recognition of the distinction between 
present and past. As a thinker I cannot escape from the present. Whatever 
I think about, on the other hand, even if it is ‘‘ just occurring,’’ is immedi- 
ately projected into the past, and I can contemplate it only when and because 
it is there. The material which I, as a thinker, have before me, must be 
ultimately expressible in terms of my past experience, made object by becoming 
past, and my success is so expressing it is a necessary condition of my success 


in dealing with the problems of philosophy, and indeed with any problem of 
rational thought. [P. 176.] 


This admittedly solipsistic position is accepted as obviously 
inescapable, it being a truism to say (1) that the subject thinker 
can think only of what is ‘‘in his mind,’’ and (2) that the ultimate 
terms in which the objective element of his thought must be ex- 
pressible are his past experiences. From this viewpoint the prob- 
lem of philosophy (and science) is described as the organization 
by the philosopher (and the scientist), the subject, of the objective 
field of experience into a rational system (pp. 177-178). ‘‘The 
peculiar characteristic of scientific philosophy, then, may be ex- 
pressed in this way. Like all philosophy, its aim is to organize the 
whole of experience into a rationally connected system, but, unlike 
all previous philosophies, it does not accept the world of material 
objects, located and moving in a unique space and time, as 4 
necessary starting point, but goes back to the original experiences 
that led to the conception of that world for practical ends, and 
groups them differently’’ (pp. 203-204). 
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The second part of the present volume suffers from many of the 
weaknesses of the first. While the point of view is of interest, 
there is a good deal of repetition, and many of the essays are 
popular in tone. For those who are interested in a more thorough 
and technical presentation of Professor Dingle’s thought, his 
earlier Through Science to Philosophy is a more important study. 


H. Russert Kanu 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Related Multiplicity. B. K. Maui. Oxford: Hall the Publisher 
Ltd. [1952]. 258 pp. 30s. 


The statements in this book are for the most part formulated in 
terms of two pairs of ultimate categories: ‘‘the Absolute and the 
Relative,’’ and ‘‘the Positive and the Negative (Being and Non- 
Being).’’ This duality is labeled ‘‘the Continuous and the Dis- 
continuous.’’ Reality, it is said, must be both in turn: the con- 
tinuous ‘‘makes room for Being and Non-Being in a non-relational 
way, while the discontinuous holds them in its constitution in a 
state of relationship.’’ For elucidation of this thesis in detail, 
the reader is frequently referred to a preceding volume on meta- 
physics, and a subsequent treatment of cosmology. 

The position is placed in perspective by an extensive review of 
the history of Western philosophy, focusing on Parmenides and the 
Atomists among the ancients, Descartes among the moderns. The 
survey is brought up to date by pointing out that ‘‘Logical Posi- 
tivism repeated the classic distinction between the Real and the 
Unreal in the name of ‘constants’ and ‘variables.’ ’’ 

The author claims that his position derives throughout from 
logic, though admittedly a logic ‘‘of its own creation.’’ It is only 
by an analysis of the Laws of Thought, he argues, that we can ‘‘get 
at the true account of Reality.’’ ‘‘The central feature of this 
philosophy I have to say is based on logic and one which is indispu- 
tably the first pure form of it... . To my knowledge, I did not 
once deviate from the path of strict Logic... .’’ 

But in his conception of logic it somehow coincides with history, 
which is the ‘‘enactment of the drama of ... the mutual con- 
tradiction of categories.’’ There have been three historic accounts 
of reality—the mystical, humanistic, and dualistic—each with its 
own determining principle—‘ uniqueness, identicalness and rela- 
tionship’’—embodied in three societies—the Hindu, Greek, and 
Christian—and producing three types of individuals—for a dis- 
cussion of which the reader is referred to the author’s book on 
Gandhi. 
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As in Hegel, the universe is said to have ‘‘a definite objective 
to realize’’ and the history of our species to be ‘‘nothing if not 
an attempt to work out that objective. ...’’ In these terms, the 
literal survival of human society in the present crisis—if not algo 
of the physical universe itself—is somehow bound up with under. 
standing and acceptance of a particular metaphysics. The evidence 
for this conception of history is explicitly stated not to be grounded 
in the sciences which ‘‘go by what we call verifiable experience’’, 
for, as the author refreshingly points out, ‘‘as that does not reach 
any level of certainty higher than the probable I cannot see my way 
to basing my claim on them.’’ 

For all that, the author’s moral earnestness must be acknowl- 
edged. He writes in the prophetic spirit—increasingly rare in 
Western philosophy—of promulgating a saving Truth. Like other 
prophets, he speaks of his ‘‘complete originality’’ and ‘‘revolu- 
tionary departure from all tradition’’ in the same breath in which 
he presents his view as a fulfillment of his Hindu ‘‘ancestry.’: 
But whether departure or fulfillment, it will not make many 
converts among readers for whom understanding is prerequisite 
to acceptance of a philosophical view. 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


Introduction to Political Philosophy. Wttu1AM EBENSTEIN. New 
York: Rinehart & Co. [1952]. xii, 330 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Ebenstein’s Introduction to Political Philosophy is 
a reprinting of the introductory essays to the selections in his Great 
Political Thinkers: Plato to the Present. He has added a new 
Introduction on ‘‘The Problem of Government,’’ and he has revised 
the bibliographical notes. These notes run to about sixty pages 
and their quality is not to be judged from the first sentence, which 
runs, ‘‘The best general history of political theory is Bertrand 
Russell, A History of Western Philosophy .. .’’ (p. 263). 

That this collection of essays would be satisfactory as a textbook 
for an introductory course in political philosophy appears doubtful 
for the following reasons: (1) The essays devote a large amount of 
space to historical material. This may be useful as a preparation 
for reading particular authors, but it uses valuable space which, 
in a textbook, could have been devoted to a consideration of the 
authors’ theories. (2) The authors to whom the student is intro- 
duced are discussed in a very sketchy fashion. Again, this may be 
justified if the student is to go immediately to the work in question, 
but is a serious limitation in a textbook. (3) The discussion of the 
author’s work is often confined to that portion of it which was 
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selected for inclusion in the previous volume. (£.g., there is no 
mention of Plato’s Laws in the chapter on Plato.) (4) Finally, 
it should be pointed out that this is in reality an introduction to 
the history of political philosophy rather than an introduction to 
political philosophy. It seems to this reviewer that these are not 
at all the same thing even though the best approach to an under- 
standing of the problems of political philosophy may be through the 
study of earlier writers. 

It may be said in defense of this book, that it is well-written 
and consistently attempts to consider the contemporary significance 
of the views discussed. It has the usual difficulties with the more 
recent material, viz., deciding what of the new is significant and 
where the significantly new fits in with the old. The irrationalism 
of fascism is emphasized, but the discussion of Mussolini and Hitler 
is tied to that of the rationalistic Hegel. Of the many recent 
developments in the social sciences, Freudian psychology is singled 
out for a discussion of its relevance to political theory. These 
examples, which show the rather arbitrary manner of handling 
recent developments, serve as a further indication of the difficulty 
of writing an introductory book along historical lines. 

Henry M. Maaeip 


Tue City CoLLEGE, New York 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





The second South African Congress for the Advancement of 
Philosophy was held this year, May 4-8, in Pretoria. It was 
attended by seventy participants, coming from all parts of the 
country and representing all the universities. The Principal of 
Pretoria University, Prof. Dr. C. H. Rautenbach, was Honorary 
Chairman; Prof. Dr. C. K. Oberholzer and Prof. Dr. H. J. de 
Vleeschauwer acted respectively as chairman and secretary. 

The Honorary Chairman, in his opening address, insisted on 
the common acceptance of reason and its fundamental principles 
as the only way to deal with the problems to be discussed. A first 
group of papers, on values and existence, included ‘‘The Place of 
the Philosophy of Values in the System of Philosophy,’’ by Prof. 
Dr. Oberholzer (Pretoria) ; ‘‘ About Humanism,’’ ty Dr. Degenaar 
(Stellenbosch) ; ‘‘ Existence in the Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas,”’ 
by Dr. Versfeld (Capetown); and ‘‘Heidegger’s Rejection of 
Philosophy,’’ by Dr. du Plessis (Capetown). In a second group, 
on logic and epistemology, Dr. Meier (Pretoria) dealt with ‘‘Seman- 
tics and Epistemology’’; Prof. Dr. Harris (Johannesburg) with 
‘‘Some Linguistic Analyses’’; Dr. Yourgrau (Johannesburg) with 
‘‘Scientifie and Philosophical Constants’’; and Prof. Dr. Malan 
(Johannesburg) with ‘‘Basic Logic.’’ The third group, on the 
history of Protestant philosophy, consisted of papers by Prof. Dr. - 
H. J. de Vleeschauwer (University of South Africa), on ‘‘The 
Outset of Protestant Philosophy in the Sixteenth Century’’; Prof. 
Dr. Venter (Bloemfontein), ‘‘Deflections in Protestant Thought 
during the 18th and 19th Centuries’’; and Prof. Dr. Stoker 
(Porchefstroom), ‘‘The Fundamental Principles of the Calvinist 
Philosophy.’’ 

Two public lectures were given: ‘‘A Liberal Philosophy for a 
Racially Plural Country,’’ by Prof. Dr. Murray (Capetown) ; 
and ‘‘Some Failures in Democracy,’’ by Prof. Dr. Hugo (Pretoria). 

Both Afrikaans and English were used at the Congress. 

Since the Congresses are to be held every two years, the third 
is scheduled to take place at Stellenbosch in 1955. 

Address: Prof. Dr. H. J. de Vleeschauwer, University of South 
Africa, P. O. Box 1513, Pretoria. 


















